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said that the surgeon or physician who consults this book will, under any 
circumstances, find at least one way pointed out for his guidance, and will act 
safely in adopting its suggestions. S- -d- 


Art. XXIX.— Studies, chiefly Clinical, in the Non-emetic use of Ipecacuanha ; 

with a Contribution to the Therapeusis of Cholera. By Ai.fred A. Woon- 

Hut.ii, M.D., Asst. Surg. and Brevet Lieut.-Col. U. S. A. 8vo. pp. 155. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Go., 1876. 

The very modest and unpretending preface to this little volume tells us that 
the views stated have been the offspring of the author’s regular professional 
experience. In citing cases, however, he has not confined himself to his own 
records. No pretension is made to an elaborate or exhaustive treatment of the 
properties of the drug. The writer simply states the lessons which he himself 
has learned. 

The generalized views which Dr. Woodhull has oome to hold, are, especially, 
the following : That the early prominence and constant exercise given to the 
emetic action of ipecacuanha have hindered the appreciation of its other prop¬ 
erties ; that it is a direct nervous stimulant, acting chiefly, if not entirely, on 
the sympathetic system. 

The arrangement of the matter is admirably clear and logical. In Part First, 
under the heading of Clinical Facts, is presented a condensed statement of 
what has been thought, advised, and recorded by different writers in different 
lands, concerning the use of ipecac. Each disease or abnormal condition for 
which the drug has been given with apparent benefit, is handled by itself in a 
separate, numbered section, with illustrative cases in which the particular 
malady was treated by the remedy in question. A score of complaints and 
some ninety cases are here presented. 

In Part Second, entitled Therapeutical Opinions, the author first sbowB, by 
quotations from the standard works on therapeutics, the general disposition to 
overlook other than emetic action of this remedy, and to convey the impression 
that its influence is rather sedative or depressant, than tonic or stimulant, as 
he believes it to be. In a short sub-section be shows the somewhat feeble and 
variant attempts of medical writers to explain the long-acknowledged benefits 
which follow the use of ipecac in dysentery. 

In two or three pages upon the neurotic action of the drug, the writer 
explains what he means and implies in speaking of nervous stimulation and 
depression. He has no design to discuss or to assume any particular theory 
as to the nature of nerve-force, nor to commit himself to nice distinctions 
concerning its exercise. When he speaks of ipecac as a nervous stimulant, he 
means to imply that it strengthens and supports the action, especially, of the 
sympathetic system and its dependents, the vaso-motor nerves. That vomiting 
is not of necessity a manifestation of depression, he thinks is a fact too little 
borne in mind. 

Dr. Woodhull next discusses briefly the Nature of Dysentery. The idea of 
inflammation has received, he believes, an undue and misleading prominence. 
Inflammatory action is strictly and wholly secondary. Why the profound 
nerve-depression—or “ganglionic intoxication”—should make its local mani¬ 
festation in the colon and rectum rather than elsewhere, we do not know. 
Our readers will probably agree with the author in regarding the disease as 
eminently one of depressed vitality, calling for support and stimulation. And 
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we think his reasoning leaves little doubt that it begins in the nervons system. 
Afterwards, when the capillaries, deprived of their tonic contractility, dilate 
and allow the blood to stagnate, come the irritation, congestion, and the whole 
train of symptoms in the lower bowel. 

The author now proceeds to take up the diseases previously enumerated and 
illustrated, in order to point out the mode of operation of the remedy in the 
successive maladies and cases presented. In this examination he assumes the 
truth of his hypothesis, that ipecacuanha is a nervous stimulant. As would 
be anticipated, dysentery is here again first considered. Scarcely one of the 
host of writers who have admitted the efficacy of ipecac in this disease has 
been led to perceive that its action is that of a stimulant. Mr. Docker, in 
the Lancet in 1858, is the only authority found by our author who seemed to 
perceive the true character of the influence exerted. This paper, however, 
was unknown to Dr. Woodhull until after his own views were formed and 
expressed. 

Passing from one disease to another, the writer shows how the action of the 
remedy is explainable upon his hypothesis, and exhibits the unsuccessful efforts 
of other authors to account for the results upon other theories. He does not 
seem to be carried away by preconceived notions, but meets difficulties with 
candour, and is not afraid to say so when he cannot overcome them. In some 
few instances he suggests the use of the remedy almost solely from theoretical 
grounds, having little or no experience to confirm them. But these instances 
are openly acknowledged, and can mislead no one. And at times, it seems to 
us that his suggestions are original and valuable. The proposal to try ipecac 
in cases of malarial hsematuria is worthy of attention. The general impression 
left on the mind by this portion of the work is, not only that the action of 
ipecacuanha has not been fully understood, but that its field of usefulness has 
been much underrated. Dr. Woodhull has noticed and pointed out facts and 
inferences which, once brought under our eyes, are so plain that we are in¬ 
clined to feel as if we really knew all about them long ago. In saying this we 
certainly do not intend disparagement; perhaps, we are giving the highest 
praise. 

The reader is cautioned as to the existence of much impure or false ipecac, 
and also as to the effect of the patient’s imagination when the name of the 
drug is known to him. 

It may be proper to state that the doses contemplated by the writer, in many 
cases, are not the minute amounts recommended by some for alterative purposes- 
For dysentery he prescribes and procures the toleration of ten- or twenty-grain 
doses. A preliminary dose of ten or fifteen minims of laudanum he does not 
believe to be essential, though sometimes useful. Taking the medicine on an 
empty stomach, with very little liquid, assuming and retaining for some hours 
the recumbent posture, and applying a mild external irritant over the epi¬ 
gastrium, will generally secure retention. It is not necessary in all diseases, 
however, to give doses large enough to require these precautions. Thus, while 
dysentery and uterine hemorrhage call for the large doses, the vomiting of 
pregnancy and excessive sweating are successfully treated by much smaller 
quantities. 

Many of the author’s cases are very striking. For dysentery it would almost 
seem that the ipecac treatment was infallible—and that too in a very short 
time. 

A Third Part of this work is devoted to a Speculation upon Cholera. In 
this essay he argues, from the known usefulness of ipecac in cholera morbus, 
cholera infantum, dysentery, colliquative sweats, malaria, and from the proba- 
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bility that it acts through the sympathetic nervous system, constringing the 
distended capillaries, that, consequently, it should be effective in Asiatic 
cholera. When the drug has been given in this complaint, it has generally or 
always been either in very minute doses, or as an emetic. Given as the author 
uses it in dysentery, it would be well worthy of a fair trial in epidemic cholera. 

We hope this vigorous effort to reinstate in its proper place a most valuable 
remedy may be successful. ‘‘Give a dog a bad name,” says the proverb. 
Ipecac has become in the popular language only a synonym for vomiting, which 
exercise has never enjoyed with the ignoble vulgar the general favour accorded 
to purging. And physicians have to some extent allowed themselves to forget 
that it has other than emetic properties. To these, and to all, we heartily 
commend this book. B. L. R. 


Art. XXX .—Principles of Human Physiology. By William B. Carpenter, 
M.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., F.L.S., Registrar to the University of London, etc. 
etc. Edited by Henry Power, M.B. London, F.R.C.S., Examiner in Nat¬ 
ural Sciences, University of Oxford, and in Natural Sciences and in Medicine, 
University of Cambridge; Late Lecturer on Physiology at the Westminster 
Hospital, etc. A New American, from the Eighth Revised and Enlarged 
English Edition, with Notes and Additions by Francis G. Smith, M.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Institutes of Medicine in the University of Pennsylvania, etc. 8vo. 
pp. 1083. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea, 1876. 

The profession of the United States needs no introduction to Dr. Carpenter’s 
Principles of Human Physiology. For more than a third of a century it has 
been the physiological bible to a large denomination of medical students. 

Is is rare indeed that the profession has offered it a text-book, which has 
passed through the mental crucibles of three men as distinguished in their 
specialty as Drs. Carpenter, Power, and Smith : either name alone being a suf¬ 
ficient guarantee for the scientific honesty and thoroughness of the work. 

Since the appearance of the first edition in 1842, Dr. Carpenter’s work has 
steadily maintained its standing as a thorough and complete epitome of the 
state of physiological thought; and now that it has reached its eighth edition 
may safely be considered to have escaped the shoals and quicksands of criti¬ 
cism, and deserves to be ranked among the few medical classics. 

This rank has only been maintained by frequent revisions j representing as it 
does a department of medicine, the details of which have been almost revolu¬ 
tionized within the past quarter of a century, it is now scarcely recognized as 
the same book save by its title and a few characteristic features. 

Time, however, has dealt leniently with Dr. Carpenter’s work, and although 
it has grown old, it is by no means in its dotage; in harmony with the renewal 
of the human organism which it describes, under the able editorship of Mr. 
Power, the worn-out, effete portions have been removed, and new life-giving 
material supplied, until it now reflects as fully the progress of physiology as 
any other work which can be placed in the bands of the student. 

But this process has been attended with some disadvantages. Mr. Power, 
who also edited the previous English edition, deserves the highest praise for 
the manner in which he has engrafted the results of modern researches upon 
the parent stem ; but the large number of these grafts and the exceedingly 
abundant and detailed references to original sources increase the bulk of the 
volume beyond normal limits. Either the pruning knife must be more liberally 



